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WHEN FOUND— 


HE arrangements for the Tenth Annual Conference are well on 
the way to completion, although as we go to press the Council 
are still busy with the plans. There will be a special public meeting 
on Friday evening, May 21st, at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Road, 
at which several prominent men of letters and Vice-Presidents of the 
Fellowship are expected to be present to take part in a discussion 
particularly applicable to the present time of stress. It is fairly 
well known that Dickens took great interest in the question of nation- 
ality and patriotism, and it is this phase of his thought that will be 
specially considered. Admission to the public meeting will be by 
ticket, price one shilling. 
* * ** * x 

On Saturday, May 22nd, the business meeting will be held at 
Hamilton House, Victoria Enibankment, for the election of officers for 
the year, and the reception of the Council’s report. In the afternoon 
a series of trips to Dickensian shrines in London under competent 
guides is arranged; members and their friends wishing to join the 
Dickensian trips will be required to obtain tickets, price sixpence each, 
and as the tours (four in number) will be run concurrently, it will be 
necessary to know how many persons will be joining each party. 
In the evening the Annual Dinner, a function which serves to bind 
all the members together in a corporate way, will take place at 
Frascati’s Restaurant in Oxford Street. Tickets for the Dinner will 
be five shillings each, and application for them should be made to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Fellowship, Mr. T. W. Hill. The proceeds 
of the public meeting and the other fixtures of the Annual Conference 
will be handed to some of the various war charities. 

The five manuscript pages of The Pickwick Papers which formed 
such a feature in the great sale in aid of the funds of the Red Cross 
Society last month, and which were presented by Mrs. Frank Gielgud, 
have caused intense interest among Dickensians. Few collectors 
knew of the existence of any part of the manuscript in this country, 
and speculation is now rife as to the possibility of other pages being 
hidden away in the secret recesses of some unknown enthusiasts. 
The outside wrapper of these identical pages bears, in the handwriting 
of the novelist’s father, the words, “ Part of Mr. Charles Dickens's 
original manuscript of the Pickwick Papers.” It would seem from 
this that he distributed portions of the priceless relic to friends 
in the same way as he did the manuscript of his son’s early travesty, 
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“The O’Thello.” If such be the case, we may hope to hear of more 
pages being brought to the light of day i jn course of time. 
st ay % 

The five pages referred to are abe 47-51, and consist of a 
portion of chapter nineteen entitled, “A Pleasant Day, with an 
Unpleasant Termination,” and contains part of the account of the 
luncheon party on Captain Boldwig’s property, at which Sam Weller 
tells of the pieman and the cats. Accompanying the pages was a 
letter, dated June 16th, 1870, from Mr. Richard Carbery to Mr. A. J. 
Lewis respecting the sale of the MS. 

«Turning over a second-hand bookseller’s catalogue yesterday morn- 
ing, | came across two pages devoted to the works of Charles Hufham 
Dickens. * Who the Dickens was he ?’ I asked myself until I caught 
sight of Prckwick and David Copperfield. Dickens was christened 
‘Charles Hufham,’ but never used his second name. So the bookseller 
was technically but pedantically correct. This is what learned librar- 
ians, 1 believe, call ‘ bibliography.’” The foregoing appeared in a 
recent issue of a well-known illustrated newspaper. It is another case 
of a writer attempting to add a little knowledge. If he had only 
known a little more he would have told his readers that Charles Dickens 
had three Christian names—Charles John Huffam. 

os * oS * * 

Mr. J. Comyns Carr’s dramatised version of Oliver Tiist originally 
produced in 1905, was revived at His Majesty’s Theatre for two weeks 
only. on April 19th. The cast included Sir Herbert Tree (Fagin), 
Mr. Lyn Harding (Bill Sikes), Mr. Frank Stanmore (the Artful Dodger). 
Mr. Basil Gill (Harry Maylie), Miss Constance Collier (Nancy), who 
were in the original cast. Miss Jessie Winter was the new Rose 
Maylie and Miss Mavis Yorke the Oliver Twist. The play was con- 
densed from five acts to four, the scene in the condemned cell being 
entirely omitted. 

On the 29th March. Commander Gerald Charles Dickens, R.N.. 
second son of Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., was married to Miss Kathleen 
Pearl Birch, youngest daughter of Colonel and Mrs. Birch, of Farnham. 
The wedding was originally announced for April 12th, but the date was 
altered on account “of Commander Dickens Pore ordered away. 

x * 3 % 

Mr. H. F. Dickens, K.C.. will give a recital in aid of the funds of the 
British Red Cross Society on Saturday. May 8th. at the Finsbury Park 
Empire, at 3 o'clock. Tickets, 2s. 6d.. 1s. 6d., 1s. and 6d., to be had 
at the theatre or from Mr. W. Miller, 18 Ickburgh Road. Upper 
Clapton. 

Miss W. de Mercier-Panton, who played the part of Rosa Bud im 
the Drood Tria} in Philadelphia, has arrived in London on a short 
visit. She will represent the Philadelphia branch at the Fellowship 
Conference. THE EpiTor. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND MARY ELIZABETH 
BRADDON 


By JOHN SUDDABY 


Hi pede recent death of Miss M. E. Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell) the well- 

known English writer, and in a lesser degree actress, commenced 
her public work about two dozen years after Dickens, and like him 
also carried on her literary work to the time of death, her activities 
covernig the long period of 1857-1915. Further like him in early life, 
she showed the love of writing and the stage which so developed and 
matured in later life. She was born in 1835, therefore shortly béfore 
the commencement of “‘ Pickwick,” and the accession of Queen Victoria 
to the throne. Dickens's fame came suddenly and opportunely, just 
as the printing press was commencing that great advance which has 
been witnessed from then until now. The great advent of Miss 
Braddon came twenty-five years or so later, almost at the com- 
mencement of the demand which then arose for society novels. 
Serials, mostly London publications and at a cheap price, with 
vreat circulations, prepared the way, and Miss Braddon stepped into 
the breach, reaching fame at once by the publication of Lady Audley’s 
Secret and Anrora Floyd. During about fifty-five years she produced 

seventy-four novels! 

The writer, when he throws back his memory fifty- two years, seems 
to have been peculiarly associated with recollections incidental to the 
two authors and their works, and perhaps he may be excused penning 
them. In 1863, on leaving the Grammar School of his native town 
to join in newspaper work, he had then little knowledge of authors in 
general, but very soon the works of Dickens were in his hands 
while an apprentice member of the Hull Typographical Society and 
Mechanics’ Institute. But concurrently the elders of the press circle 
to which he had been admitted. told him of the Miss Braddon who had 
then risen to fame, having been some half dozen or so years before 
on the Hull stage as Miss Seyton, and how she had resided with her 
mother in the town, and also at and near the adjacent Yorkshire 
county town of Beverley. And in further talks he learnt froni his seniors 
that Lady Audley’s Secret which had so built up her fame was not really 
her first novel, as in or about 1857-8 she had complied with the demand 
of a then Mr. Empson, a Beverley printer, to write a weekly serial called 
Three Times Dead or the Secret of the Heath. Proof of this was given 
by several copies of the early work being in the hands of local journalists, 
they having obtained copies from the printing works where the printed 
shects had for awhile remained unfolded and unsold, the serial having 
met with but slight demand. A copy of the work ultimately passed 
into the hands of the writer, who still owns it, in all its early freshness. 

Now follows the tinge of Dickensism in association with this first 
book of Braddon’s. In 1897, Jerome K. Jerome published his book 
My First Novel* which was really the contributions of twenty-two 


* London: Chatto and Windus, 
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novelists, including Mr. Jerome, giving their first experiences of novel 
writing. Miss Braddon was one of the twenty-two, and as showing 
her love of Dickens’s child pictures, at the commencement of her 
story joyfully she thus pictures herself as a Kenwig child :— 


My first novel! Far back in the distinctness of childish memories 
I see a iittle girl who has lately learnt to write, who has lately been 
given a beautiful brand-new mahogany desk. with a red velvet 
slope, and a glass ink-bottle, such a desk as might now be bought for 
three-and-sixpence, but which in the forties cost at least half a guinea. 
Very proud is the little girl with the Kenwigs pigtails and the Ken- 
wigs frills, of that desk, and its infinite capacities for literary labour. 
Armed with that desk and its supply of stationery, Mary Elizabeth 
Braddon began her pilgrimage on the broad high road of fiction. 
So much for the little girl of eight years. 


Of Three Times Dead she says :— 


The Beverley printer suggested that the serial should combine 
as far as my powers allowed, the human interest and genial humour 
of Dickens, with the plot-weaving of G. W. R. Reynolds. ... . 

I gave loose to all my leanings to the violent in melodrama. Death 
stalked in ghastly form across my pages; and villainy reigned 
triumphant till the Nemesis of the last chapter. I wrote with all the 
freedom of one who feared not the face of a critic..... Short of 
never being printed at all, my Beverley-born novel could have hardly 
entered upon the world of books in a more profound obscurity. That 
one living creature ever bought a number of Three Times Dead I 
greatly doubt. The miserable little wood blocks which illustrated 
the first number would have disgraced a baker’s whitey-brown bag, 
would have been unworthy to illustrate a bun. 


The book ran to 224 pages, or fourteen serials of 16 pages each, and 
a wood block to each, and was a curtailed work owing to the exigences 
of the printer, Miss Braddon receiving but 50s. of an originally intended 
£10. There are semblances to Dickens in this early issue, for the open- 
ing chapter dealing with “ The Good Schoolmaster ” shows him born 
and named in a workhouse, but instead of his going the good way of 
Oliver Twist, he became the villain of the story. There are also court 
scenes of trials with examinations of witnesses, importing an amount 
of humour, but far from the advanced Dickens court scene of Bardell 
v. Pickwick. Perhaps after the failure of her printer, Miss Braddon was 
left to curtail the story as she chose, and she thus had the complete 
fling she alludes to. But for all this there is a finish to the novel which 
may be considered coincidentally remarkable, and great minds are said 
at times to run incommon. As she had opened her own story with 
a vision of herself as a child, so she closed the book with a vision of the 
future of her chief characters sailing for South America, thus :— 


Spread thy white wings, oh ship ! The shadows melt away into 
the purple distance. I see in that far south the happy homes, 
glistening white-walled villas surrounded with the luxuriant gardens 
of that lovely climate. I hear the voices of the children in the dark 
orange groves, where the scented blossoins fall into the marble basin 
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of the fountain. I see Richard reclining in an easy chair under the 
verandah with the trailing jessamines that shroud it from the evening 
sunshine, smoking the long cherry-stemmed pipe which his wife 
has filled for him. Eugene paces his sharp military step, up and down 
the terrace at their feet, stopping as he passes by to lay a caressing 
hand on the dark curls of the son he loves. And Leonie, she leans 
against the slender pillar of the verandah round which the scented 
yellow roses are twined and watches with earnest eyes the husband 
of her earliest choice. Oh happy shadows ! few in this work-a-day 
world so fortunate as you, who win in your prime of life the fulfil- 
ment of the dear dreams of your youth. 


There is certainly in this a touch of the finish of A Tale of Two Cities 
(1859), and it is of course, purely a coincidence as Three Times Dead, as 
Miss Braddon states, had no sale, and was not re-published in an 
altered form as The Trail of the Serpent until the early sixties. 

Another retrospect of the writer’s past years. In 1875 he is under 
an editor who was reporting at Exeter with Dickens in 1835, and the 
Hull Theatre (greatly altered), at which Miss Braddon as Miss Seyton 
had acted about 1857-8, has produced for a week’s entertainment Miss 
Braddon’s sensational story Lady Audley’s Secret adapted by George 
Roberts, and Mr. Henry Simms’s latest London success, a dramatic 
version of Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby ; the two novelists thus in one 
programme. The chronicles say “ crowded and delighted audiences 
receiving the plays with the most unbounded demonstrations of 
delight.”” The Dickens item had the later turn in the production, 
and was regarded as the larger draw of the combined entertainment. 

One now comes to the period about 30 years ago when Miss Braddon, 
married as she was to Mr. Maxwell (Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell, 4 Shoe 
Lane, Fleet Street, London), took an active part with her husband 
and the firm in putting upon the market penny talesfrom best authors in 
opposition to the pernicious “ penny dreadfuls”’ which were being 
sold broadcast throughout the land. The pure literature was to consist 
of abridgments or selections from English, Scotch, Irish and American 
authors. One issue was the British Standard Library of Fiction, of 
32 pages, roughly folded and uncut, and placed loosely in a terra cotta 
cover with heads of Dickens, Lytton, Scott and Moore on its front 
page, with bands or streaks of acorns and oak leaves interwoven. 
Stories from Dickens were amongst the first to be issued and included :— 


Sam Weller Kate Nickleby 
Joe, the Fat Boy Stories by Boz 
Stiggins the Shepherd Hunted Down 

The Artful Dodger Dick Swiveller 
Nancy Sikes Quilp the Dwarf 
Bardell against Pickwick Cheeryble Brothers 
Mr. ‘Winkle’s Wooing Codlin and Short 
The Infant Phenomenon Old Curiosity Shop 
Bumble the Beadle Master Humphrey’s Clock 
Little Nell Kit Nubbles 

The Little Marchioness - and others. 


As Dickens had been accustomed to see in shop windows in his later 
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years the boys’ song books of his early years, the Little Warblers, Fair- 
burns Songsters, etc., so we in these days of the cry for pure literature 
took a lively interest in passing the newspaper and cheap literature 
shops and looking at the terra cotta covers containing these sectional 
and penny editions of Dickens, which, it was hoped, would stimulate 
the youth to be true followers as readers of our great author. The 
series followed with similar penny issues from Thackeray, Charles 
Lever, Lytton, Scott, Marryat, Fenimore Cooper, Smollett, etc. 
There was a second series published which entirely dealt with Scott, 
producing his condensed works at one penny each. A special dead 
set was made against this by the opposition, as they considered it wrong 
to boil a great author down in this way. Miss Braddon openly announced 
herself in this work as the condensing editor, and her publishers in- 
vited the co-operation of the clerical and scholastic professions and the 
laymen, to secure for the issue the widest circulation. A third issue 
called “The Merry Folks Library,” and differing from the others in 
that they were illustrated, embraced the works of American authors 
as “ full of fun and frolic, wit and wisdom and of comic cuts.” Although 
these various issues were for youthful minds “ The Infant Phenomenon ” 
of the Dickens series had at the foot the following announcement :— 


{ Nore.—With the same prescience with which Charles Dickens placed 
the apotheosis of Mr. Wilkins Micawber in Australia in time to 
realise his ambition by the discovery of gold, so did his foresight 
locate the “‘ Infant Phenomenon” in the United States for the 
development of her future. In plain fact, Mr. Crummles was Mr. 
Davenport, father and manager for the introduction in America of 
the justly celebrated actress of a decade since, Miss Jean M. Daven- 
‘port, who wedded General Lander of the U.S. army. Her last 
appearance of importance was at the Lycewn Theatre. London, 
where many in the secret of the heroine’s real name saw her with 
peculiar pleasure].*: 


MIGHTY AND MERRY MEN 


By HELENA SHARP 


N IGHTY and merry men, who are they / 

S Masters they of mirth and might, 

Who have helped me by their learning. 

Who have cheered me by their light. 

Men they are of fact and fancy, 

Men whose works outlive their times. 

Men of sermon. men of story. 

Men of curious. cunning rhymes. 

O! ye powerful, princely preachers. 

O! ye true and tender teachers, 

Hear ve, great. God-gifted creatures, 
High though be your ranks 


* An article on the subject appears on page 134 of this issue. —Eprror. 
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For the good that ye have done me, 
For the happiness you’ve won me, 
Surely it doth now become me 

Some poor word of thanks. 


How shall I thank you, my masters ? 
My mirthful, mighty men 
Inadequate the wording 
Of a weak and worthless pen, 
A poor attempt, a vain desire, 
A striving hard to utter 
What is too great to be expressed. 
Childlike, I lisp and stutter, 
Yet, I have the calm conviction, 
Could I speak without restriction, 
Every word a benediction 

On your heads would fall ; 
Ye would hear and ye would know it 
Every preacher, every poet, 
Everyone to whom I owe it, 

How I bless you all. 


Even now, my masters, now, I thank you 
Though in foolish, feeble fashion ; 
Thank you for your wit and wisdom, 
For your pathos and your passion, 
For your influence, healthful, healing, 
My men of might and mirth 
For the pleasure and the profit 
Ye have caused upon the earth, 
To you all, strong saints, sweet sages, 
Golden links throughout the ages, 
As I linger o’er your pages 

My grateful mind responds. 
By your fitful gleams of glee, 
By your grace and purity, 
Fimly have ye captured me 

In everlasting bonds. 


Great, glowing heart, bravest and best, 

Whose works have helped me more than all the rest 
I come before thee with a blood-red wreath 

So drenched with love, that underneath 

The leaves droop damply, soiled and stained 

And yet, methinks it will not be disdained 

As with loyal heart and pulse that quickens 

Gladly, simply, as I can, 

I tribute pay to Charles Dickens, 

My mightiest and my merriest man. 
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A CHAT ABOUT DOMBEY 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


O® all the books that Dickens wrote Dombey and Son is the one 

that is nearest to my own heart. 1 suppose most of us have a 
favourite novel, and thisis mine. That is not to say that I consider it 
Dickens’s best, or even his second best, affection being a thing apart 
from critical estimation. Yet in one particular way I am not sure 
whether it, and with it perhaps one other, Great Expectations, do not 
rank best of all, for they are peculiarly the stories where we are given 
strong, definite plots that seem pieces of purely native Dickens. In 
his brilliant early picaresque romances, as far as he used plot at all, 
Dickens had only been dimly feeling his way to the perfect thing ; 
content largely to fall back for the basis of his “ stock ”’ on the tried 
and trusty old bones that had done duty over and over again. He had 
not, before Dombey, looked into himself and found a real, vital, 
moving tale though he had made a notable approach towards the ideal 
in The Old Curiosity Shop. In David Copperfield he had a broader 
outlook than in Dombey and Son, and it is on that account a greater 
book, but we must not forget that he was keeping Fielding before him 
as a model. In later works, notably in Bleak House, Our Mutual 
Friend and Drood, his art is, for the most part, leavened with art 
borrowed from his friend, Wilkie Collins. Dombey holds the middle 
place, where Dickens was not only entirely himself, but enthrals us 
by so being. Here was something absolutely new and moving, 
hatched from the very heart and pity of the man. Scenes in it as 
humorous as anything in Pickwick, and yet poignant to a degree 
almost unknown in the English novel. Women here and there may 
have written books as poignant, but I doubt if any man has ever come 
near it. One may read of Little Nell to-day and remain unmoved, one 
may even read of Little Paul’s death dry-eyed, knowing him fated to 
die, but to read of Florence, the poor slighted child, making her nightly 
pilgrimage to her father’s door and pressing her lips against it in the 
agony and yearning of her love—no, no! Who can wonder that 
Macaulay wept over the thing and frankly owned he couldn’t help it ¢ 

Of course the story is not really of Dombey and Son at all, but of 
Dombey and Daughter, Florence being the central figure holding the 
reader’s boundless sympathy. That her woes as a child leave a mark 
on her, making her perhaps somewhat a sombre heroine may be 
allowed. I would not say one word to belittle her portrait, for let me 
confess I have always been in love with the dear child, still I can 
well believe that for some modern tastes she is a little too good, a 
little too nice, a little too quiet, a little too Rose Sibleyish—to cull 
an illustration from “ Milestones.” I strongly suspect that Little 
Nell was a near relation if we only knew. Now Dickens, you know, 
started with Little Nell as a live girl, but before very long I am sure 
he had convinced himself that she was really an angel allowed for a 
short space to live on earth. Take that view and the creation is kept 
interesting ; she is in the frame: regard her as a mere human being 
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and she won't fit into any picture of reality. Modern children abso- 
lutely refuse to sentimentalize over Little Nell, but then, the modern 
child seems born without any trend to sentiment at all. 

Dickens came perilously near the same angel view with Florence. 
Only the knowledge that she had to marry at the end, I am sure, kept 
him from letting her soar away to heaven. As it is, he worked himself 
up to the point of suggesting something very like saintship for her, 
for what else can one make of the “‘ strange ethereal light that seemed 
to rest upon her head” ? (See Chapter XLVII.). The truth is that 
for maiden youth, purity and goodness which he had seen enshrined 
himself in his own young sister-in-law, whose early death he mourned, 
Dickens had a feeling approaching reverence ; it was something too 
beautiful, too holy for him to contaminate by actual representation as 
everyday girlhood. It is worth noting that it was not till he had 
grown-up daughters of his own that he drew such charming intimate 
pictures as Bella Wilfer and Rosa Bud. 

Besides Florence we must place before all the bluff figure of Captain 
Cuttle. I take my hat off to this honest soul as the noblest and 
nobbiest of nature’s nobs. In fact, he is my favourite character in 
Dickens. And when I ask myself why, I think it is because there 
is such a nice balance in him of humour and sentiment, qualities which 
are blended with such a magic touch that one knows not where to 
find his equal—unless it be in Sterne’s “ Uncle Toby.” Compare 
him with others in Dickens’s works who hold positions somewhat on 
the same plane, Old Weller and Joe Gargery for instance. All three 
men are deliciously innocent and naive, and have hearts of sterling 
gold. But the balance with Tony Weller is heavily down on the side 
of humour ; the balance with Joe Gargery is somewhat on the side of 
sentiment ; with Cuttle it is simply perfect. 

And here let me point out the curious fact that the Cuttle of the body 
of the tale is not quite the Cuttle described in Dickens’s first intro- 
duction of him. Some such claim has been made, I believe, by one 
writer as regards Toots, but for the life of me I cannot see that. The 
evolution of Toots the poor forlorn would-be lover of Florence, from 
Toots the chuckle-headed first boy at Dr. Blimber’s, involves nothing 
unnatural ; it is the simple process of reality. For life has a way of 
changing loutish hobble-de-hoys into men of purpose and feeling, and 
the youthful Toots with his bent for fashionable tailoring, his kindness 
to Paul, and his general clumsy good intention is far from being a 
lout ; he is rather a simpleton, and surely something of a simpleton he 
remains all through. Now the point about Cuttle is this—that no 
sooner has Dickens introduced us to him as a person of laconic dis- 
position who actually boasts: “‘I never wanted two or three words in 
my life that I didn’t know where to lay my hand upon ’em, Gills. It 
comes of not wasting language as some do,” than he begins to get 
away from that idea of him, and never once all through the book 
really harks back to it. Almost immediately, the worthy Captain 
launches into a long speech for which Dickens feels bound to rake up 
an apology as follows: “ Nothing short of the wonderful Madeira 
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combined with the occasion would have loosened his tongue to the 
extent of giving utterance to this prodigious oration.” To be con- 
sistent, Dickens should have been apologising over and over again. 
In short, he very quickly found that Captain Cuttle had a number of 
delightful things to say, and, though he made him retain a certain 
vrufiness, the few words idea was frankly thrown overboard, or rather 
it was passed on to another character specially called up from the 
vasty deep, with a stamp of Dickens’s foot, in order to embody it. I 
refer, of course, to the Immortal Bunsby. 

Cuttle’s final words to Carker in Chapter XXXII., call for some note. 
Surely when the novelist penned them he must have had in mind to 
make the honest mariner instrumental in some way in that gentle- 
man’s downfall. The passage is weighty, and wears all the air of a 
pronounced “‘clue”’; a clue, however, let it be noted, that Dickens 
failed to fulfil. It is as follows: “‘‘ But you and me will come alongside 
o’ one another again, my lad,’ said the captain, holding up his hook, ° if 
we live.’ ” 

In regard to that hook, Dickens made a bad slip in the sentence, 
“* Clara, a-hoy |’ cried the captain, putting a hand to each side of 
his mouth,” which occurs in Chapter XXIII. It seems strange that 
this was never rectified. 

In Edith, Dickens came very near to doing something big in the way 
of feminine portraiture, something prophetic of modern womanhood. 
He missed it by a hair’s-breadth, so to speak. I know it has been 
rather the fashion for critics to belittle her, to take the view that she 
is all of a piece with that rather made-to-order part of the plot, and 
a criticism I once dropped on in an old American magazine rudely 
alluded to her and Dombey and Carker as three blocks of wood. It 
is not true even about the men, much less about the woman. There 
is vitality in her ; she is alive in a curious way. I don’t think Dickens 
quite knew why she was alive, he simply recorded what he saw. He 
saw that beneath the icy exterior there was an agitated soul, and he 
divined something, but the reason he put forth seems scarcely ade- 
quate to account for the depth of feeling revealed. Dickens, in short, 
sensed feminine revolt in her without fully understanding it; he 
simply seized on a salient point that seemed to serve the purpose of 
his tale and was content to let it stand at that. That there was more 
in the portrait, however, than he realized, I think may be seen from 
the fact that such an acute observer of feminity as Mr. W. D. Howells, 
the American author, in his book on novelists’ heroines speaks of her 
as the first one that Dickens had yet achieved, while a woman writer, 
Mrs. Baillie Saunders, in her admirable “‘ Philosophy of Dickens,” 
sees a strong likeness between Edith and the leading ladies of Ibsen. 

By the way, why would the actors in the Savoy “ Dombey “ persist 
in pronouncing Edith’s name of Granger as if it rhymed to “ anger” ? 
Surely Dickens would never have endowed such a beautiful lady with 
such an ugly, harsh sounding name. Almost certainly he meant it to 
rhyme with “stranger.” 

Again by the way. Does it not speak volumes for the interest and 
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variety of the tale that he could deliberately name one character 
Toots and another Toodles and nobody notice anything odd ? 

We are so used to these queer names in Dickens, that when, 
once in a while, he introduces a name that is everyday and 
ordinary we resent it as a thing incongruous and almost un- 
natural. We feel Dickens is not playing his own game. When. 
for instance, in Our Mutual Friend, he tells us that the real name 
of Miss Jenny Wren was Fanny Cleaver, it is as if he struck us a 
sort of blow. It is a confession in a flash that there is a cold, real, 
wrey world underlying the warm one of his fancy ; and we half suspect 
that in this mood of stern revelation he may be with difficulty re- 
fraining from adding the most petrifying intelligence, such as that 
the real name of Pecksniff was, say, Robert Potter, that for our souls’ 
sakes we ought to know that Captain Cuttle was in sooth Edward 
Simpson, that Toots was in life simply Thompson, that under the 
masquerade of Betsey Trotwood lay hidden the identity of plain 
Sarah Brown, and a number of similar disclosures frightful to con- 
template. Heaven be thanked, however, that he didn’t bring himself 
to this, but kept his back for the most part against the door marked 
“Plain and Ugly Truth.” Our Toots is still left us, shake hands on 
it! And Toodles too. Blessings on their heads! Ave. and on our 
Tox’s head. our Tozer’s, and our Towlinson’s to boot ! 

Tox did [ say! I wonder how many people know that in the 
original edition there stood a speech of hers which sounded the key- 
note of the story, but which vou will look for in vain in the Dombey 
of to-day. Oddly enough a retrospective allusion to this speech is 
still left in Chapter LIX. to puzzle readers. but the speech itself 
which occurred at the close of Little Paul's death scene was removed 
by Dickens probably with the idea that it detracted from the full 
force of the pathos. This is the omitted passage :— 

*“<Dear me, dear me! To think.’ said Miss Tox. bursting out 
afresh that night as if her heart were broken, ‘that Dombev and 
Son should be a Daughter after all ! 7°” 


DICKENS BIRTHDAY BOOKS 
A FEW GENTLE CRITICISMS 
By CHARLES WHITCOMB 


OW many ~ Dickens Birthday Books ” have been published / It 
would be interesting to know. Certain it is that a complete 

set of them would occupy a pretty big space in a collection of Dicken- 
siana. Thev would be of all shapes and sizes, and of varying degrees 
of daintiness, and as to the contents Now. I happen to possess 
some specimens, and I have been glancing through them, and I have 
come te the conclusion that a ‘ Dickens Birthday Book ~ is something 
that must ever be non-existent. I have studied these examples that 
1 possess and I have been amazed at their utter unsuitability for the 
purpose for which they are supposed to exist. And then. when [have 
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asked myself, “* Could [ undertake to produce something better?” I 
have found myself bound to answer “‘ No.” The truth is that Dickens 
does not lend himself to this sort of thing at all. What novelist 
does? A Birthday Book should contain “sweet and pretty” 
sayings such as Tennyson and Longfellow could throw off so profusely. 
It should consist of platitudes expressed in dainty language. There 
should be but little frank moralising, and there should certainly be 
nothing about “vraves, and worms, and epitaphs.’” Try to compile 
such a book from Dickens’s works, and see how soon you will have 
exhausted the well. Try it with any novelist and vou will find the 
same difficulty. 

Let us glance at these books that are on the table as I write. I 
think the compiler of the first did his work like this : he would open one 
of Dickens’s books, anywhere, shut his eyes, say “‘ Dickory, dickory, 
‘dock,”’ and plumping his pencil on the page as he said it, included the 
sentence thus indicated in his book. How did he otherwise manage 
to get hold of the followimy extraord'nary series of quotations for 
‘successive days ? 


*** Dear man,’ said the spinster. ‘ Rum old girl,’ said Mr. Jingle.” 
‘““Oh, the desertion and villainy of man !” 
“ We must expect change.” 


Could anything be more inept? And except by the method that I 
have suggested, how could he have chosen for us the follow'ng excerpt 
for February 7th ?— 


“ Fielding tells us that man is fire, and woman tow, and the Prince 
of Darkness sets light to ’em.” 


Or this for June 9th :— 


“Queer, Sammy, queer! She’s been gettin’ rayther in the Method- 
istical order lately, Sammy, and she is uncommon pious, to be sure. 
She’s too good a creetur for me, Sammy. _ I feel I don’t deserve her.”’ 


Now, with its context the last quotation is funny, but what on 
earth is there in it, when it is thus isolated, and where was the com- 
piler’s sense of the fitness of things to induce him to select such a 
quotation for June 9th ? 

I have turned up another book, and on my own birthday I read, 
“Years will make us old before we know it.” Not exactly the sort of 
thing I wanted to be told on my birthday! But apart from 
that, how absurd it is to proclaim such a remark as a Dickensian pearl 
of wisdom. Verily, the shade of Dickens might exclaim :— 


**Save me from my friends !” 


Fancy being asked to sign your name opposite the following :—* Have 
vou never heard of Dumpkin and determination? Have you never 
been taught to associate Podder with property?” The utter ab- 
surdity of it is overwhelming. ‘‘ Heaven be with you,” is a little more 
appropriate though woefully trite. “‘ Where there’s no difference of 
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opinion there can be none but one opinion ’—apart from the question 
whether that is the sort of thing suitable for a “ Birthday Book,” 
one is tempted to demand of the compiler, ‘‘ How dare you insult the 
memory and the reputation of Dickens by publishing this as a sample 
of his wisdom?” I suppose none of us will question the truth of the 
following, but I at least question its appropriateness in a ‘‘ Birthday 
Book ” :—*‘ Most men are disappointed in life, somehow or other, and 
influenced by their disappointment.” With the following we need 
have no quarrel :— 


“The plain rule is to do nothing in the dark, to be a party to 
nothing underhand or mysterious.” 

The hill has not lifted its face to Heaven yet, that perseverance 
will not gain the summit of at last.” 

‘Hope, real love, and truth are stronger in the end than any 
evil or misfortune in the world.” 

“Don’t you know that the harder you are at work, the happier 
you are ?”’ 


All these are unexceptional, but after all it did not require a genius 
to give expression to such sentiments, and to collect them into one 
volume is not to do anything to enhance Dickens’s reputation. There’s 
another danger into which the compiler of one of these books has 
fallen, and it proves this—that in compiling a “‘ Dickens Birthday 
Book” you’ve either to content yourself with the “ Dickory, dickory, 
dock’ method, or to rush tumbling into the abyss of inappropriate- 
ness. If you are going to include only quotations that have some 
“ point ”’ in them, you are going to find it impossible to avoid this sort 
of thing :— 


“Alas ! How few of Nature’s faces are left to gladden us with 
their beauty. The cares and sorrows, and hungerings of the world 
change them as they change hearts; and it is only when those 
passions sleep and have lost their hold for ever, that the troubled 
clouds pass off and leave Heaven’s surface clear. It is a common 
thing for the countenances of the dead, even in their fixed and rigid 
state, to subside into the long-forgotten expression of sleeping in- 
fancy, and settle into the very look of early life ; so calm, so peaceful 
do they grow again that those who knew them in their childhood 
kneel down by the coffin’s side in awe, and see the Angel even upon 
earth.” 3 


Entirely out of place, I hold, in a “ Birthday Book.” 
My opinion is the same in regard to the following :— 

“Tt is not always the youngest and best who are spared to those 
that love them, but this should give us comfort in our sorrow, for 
Heaven is just; and such things teach us impressively that there 
is a better world than this, and that the passage to it is speedy.” 


Fancy reading that on your 21st birthday! It is quite true that 
*‘much charity, mercy, and purified affection have their growth in 
dusty graves,” but I think the compiler might have chosen one of the 
other 364 days of the year to remind me of the fact. 
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There is another danger into which a compiler of a “ Dickens Birth- 
day Book” generally falls. Let me illustrate what I mean. In one 
of these books I find the following :— 


“A wisitation, sir, is the lot of mortality. Mortality itself, sir, 
is a wisitation. The world is chock full of wisitations.” 


We are told that it comes from Nicholas Nickleby, and we are left 
to assume that it is Dickens himself speaking. I am quite certain it 
is not. Here is a more glaring example of what I mean :— 


“To make one’s sweetheart miserable is well enough, and quite 
right, but to be made miserable one’s self is a little too much.”’-— 
Barnaby Rudge. 


Now. I happen to know that it was Dolly Varden who said this. 
Why then, should the compiler not say so? It was Mr. Weller who 
said. “ If a married ‘ooman vishes to be religious, she should begin by 
discharging her duties at home, and making them as is about her 
cheerful and happy.” Dickens never transposed his v's and his w’s. 
Why should the compiler suggest that he did? And why should not 
Mr. Weller have his full meed of credit for it. as wellas for the 
following ?—‘ Be wery careful o’ widders all vour life. ’specially if 
they've kept a public-house.” 

It was Jonas Chuzzlewit who said, “ Here’s the rule for bargains— 
‘Do other men, for they would do you.’ That’s the true business 
precept.’ Why, then, libel Dickens by attributing it to him? As far 
as I know, only one of all the “ Birthday Books” that have been 
published does justice to the characters, and not one that I have ever 
seen does justice to Dickens. It all comes back to this: a real, water- 
matked ~ Birthday Book” cannot be compiled from Dickens’s works. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXNV. 
LONDON : An Acrostic 
Gc. London’s streets be paved yet, all with gold ? 
-~ He found them-so. He saw there wondrous things, 
And all he saw to all the world he told. 
Right up in London’s midst Charles Dickens springs, 
Light as a fawn and as a lion bold : 
Eager as are young eagles to sun wings. 
Sure of thei quarry. His no dream Elysian. 
Dreaming in glamour—his a true life vision ; 
In what he saw he saw what he created— 
Creation with him came of observation— 
Kenning with kindliness were so well mated 
Even with Shakespeare he might claim relation : 
Nor though he would have been the last of men’ to try it, 
“Sweet Will” would not have been the man quite to deny it 


From Charles Dickens: Sketches in Acrosties, 1879. 
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MEMORIALS AND TABLETS TO DICKENS 
(Continued from page 101) 
COBHAM, KENT. 

The “ Leather Bottle” Inn bears a sign board with picture of Mr. 
Pickwick in his well-known act of declamation and the following 
inscription :— 

Dickens’s 
Old Pickwick 
Leather Bottle. 


DOVER, KENT. 
The shop of Igglesden and Greaves in the Market Square bears the 
following inscription :— 
Here 
is the site of the steps 
on which 
Charles Dickens 
represents 
David Copperfield 
as resting, in his 
search for his Aunt 
Betsey Trotwood. 


.CANTERBURY, KENT. 

The Little lun where Micawber stayed has been venerally accepted 
as the Sun Hotel. It has a tablet on the wall bearing the following 
inscription :— 

Sun Hotel 
Formerly known as the 
Little Inn 
made famous by Charles Dickens 
in his travels through Kent 
Built 1503. 


BATH. 


In the Pump Room is a Bust of Dickens on a pedestal on the sides 
of which are 3 tablets in relief representing scenes from The Pickwick 
Papers. The whole is the work of Mr. Perey Fitzgerald, who presented 
it to the City, on September 9th, 1905. [t is inscribed as follows :— 


Charles Dickens 
The work of 
Perey Fitzgerald 

M.A., F.S.A. 
Friend and Pupil 
of 
Boz 
and presented by hin 
to the City of Bath 
1905. 
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35 St. James’s Square. 


A Tablet was erected by the Bath Corporation in 1903 on this 
house occupied by Walter Savage Landor with whom Dickens stayed 
in 1840. It was here the novelist conceived the fancy for the creation 
of Little Nell. The tablet is inscribed :— 

Here dwelt 
Charles Dickens 
1840. 


BERKELEY HEATH. 
The Bell. 

The Inn is mentioned in Pickwick as being the place where Mr. 
Pickwick, Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen stopped to lunch en reute from 
Bristol to Birmingham. The Hotel displays a ‘sign :— 

“Charles Dickens and party lunched here.” 


CHIGWELL, ESSEX. 


The King’s Head Hotel at Chigwell is acknowledged as the original 
of “‘ The Maypole” in Barnaby Rudge. It exhibits a painted sign as 
follows :— 

YE OLDE KING’S HEAD 
lnmortalized by Charles Dickens as “‘ The Maypole.” 


GLASGOW. 


In the Royal Hospital for Sick Children is a cot (No. 14 m King 
George V. and Queen Mary’s Ward) dedicated to Charles Dickens by 
the Glasgow Dickens Society. A medallion is attached to the head 
of the cot, in the centre of which is a replica of the head of the novelist 
in bronze. It has the following inscription :— 

The ‘“ Charles Dickens ”’ cot, 
1812 1870. 
named by 
The Glasgow Dickens Society, 
July, 1914. : 


STOCKPORT. 

In the Stockport Sunday School, a stained glass window was unveiled 
on October 28th, 1909. It consists of a bust of Dickens surrounded by 
a laurel wreath ; underneath is the monogram, “ C.D.,” surrounded by 
scarlet geraniums and ivy leaves, and is inscribed :— 

The Gift of the Dickens Fellowship 
Stockport Sunday School Branch in Memory 
of Charles Dickens. 


It was designed by Mr. J. T. Fielding. 


TEWKESBURY. 
Hop Pole. 
Mr. Pickwick with Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen dined here and the 
fact is recorded on a circular tablet by the entrance door by means of 
a quotation from Chapter 50. 
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LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 


On the Villa Grand, Rosemont, a tablet was affixed in 1909 by Mr. 
Arthur Humphreys. 
It is fixed above the study window, and reads :— 
Charles Dickens 
Resided in this house 
from 
June to November, 1846. 


It was here he wrote the first parts of Dombey and Son and The Battle 
of Life. 


Avenue Dickens, Lausanne. 


The street which terminates at the above named Villa is called 
Avenue Dickens. 


. 


GENOA, ITALY. 

In Via San Nazaro, San Francesco d’Albaro is the Villa Barabino 
over an arched entrance to which and on it is the following inscription : 
~ Tn questa Villa 

da] Prisco Rosso delle sue Mura 
Pink Jail 
Ebbe gradita dimora 
Carlo Dickens 
geniale e Aang rivelatore del sentimento moderno 
1844. 1894.” 
Forster says that the villa “ bore the imposing name of Villa di 
Bella vista’ but that Dickens called it “ by the homelier one of its 
proprietor, Bagnerello,”’ who was a butcher. 
Mr. Robert Pierpoint gave the following translation of the inscription 
in the September 1914 Dickensian : 
““Charles Dickens genia! and profound revealer of modern 
feeling had an agreeable sojourn in this villa [which he named] 


because of the faded red colour of its walls Pink Jail. 
1844. ; 1894.”” 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 

In the public garden is a statue of Dickens and Little Nell. It is 
the work of Mr. F. Edwin Elwell and was exhibited at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. It represents the novelist seated in a chair, deep in 
thought, with his hand to his beard. At the base of the pedestal is. 
Little Nell, affectionately eazing upward into the face of her creator. 


ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Dickens Township. ; 
On the Canada Atlantic Branch of the Grand Trunk Railway is 
the township of Dickens. It was so named, after the novelist, by the 


Commissioner of Crown Lands in 1894. 
It covers an area of over 40,000 acres and embraces an island known 


as ° Pickwick Island.” 
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MINOR CHARACTERS OF DICKENS 


By G. LEON LITTLE 
II. 
N his minor creations Dickens does not foryet the servants; and 
his retainers, waiters, porters, maids of all work, and errand boys 
are in themselves worthy of notice. Of these we may mention the 
Veneering’s butler, in Ouwr Mutual Friend who went round the dinner 
table :-— 

* Like a gloomy Analytical Chemist, always seeming to say. after 
‘Chablis, sir?” * You wouldn’t if you knew what it’s made of.’ ”’ 
The hired waiter, “the handy young man.” with whom may b> 

associated “the young gal,” who washed up at a bachelors’ party in 
the pantry with a bedroom candle, who :— 

‘* Being of an inquisitive disposition, and unable to confine herself 
(as her positive instructions were) to the pantry, was constantly 
peering in at us, and constantly imagining herself detected ; in which 
belief, she several times retired upon the plates (with which she had 
carefully paved the floor), and did a great deal of destruction.” 
How lightly and with what a loving touch the Dickens baby and 

the children are dealt with. To name a few from memory. There 
ix Mrs. Nubbles’ baby in the Old Curtosity Shop, which was taken to 
the play and :— 

** Sat as good as gold, trying to force a large orange into his mouth, 
and gazing intently at the lights in the chandelier--there he was, 
sitting up in his mother’s lap --starmg at the gas without winking, 
and making indentations in his soft visage with an oyster shell, 
to that degree that a heart of iron must have loved him !” 

And Mrs. Betty Higden’s charges, Toddles and Poddles, in) Our 
Mutual Friend, who :— 

‘* At their little unsteady pace, came across the floor, hand in hand 
as if they were traversing an extremely difficult road intersected by 
brooks.” 

Among those characters with no name, and described with exceedine 
brevity are the following :— 


* A broad-faced, bull-necked young buteher, with rouch red 
cheeks, an ill-conditioned mind, and an injurious tongue.” 

‘A young lady of sixty-five, remarkably coolly dressed as to the 
back and shoulders, who spoke with an engaging lisp, and whose 
eye-lids wouldn’t keep up well, without a great deal of trouble on 
her part, and whose manners had that indefinable charm which so 
frequently attaches to the giddiness of youth.” 

‘A eruff old gentleman, with a double chin, and one of his eyes 
tnmovable in his head.” 

** An old lady like a crimson velvet pincushion stuffed with bank- 
notes, who might have been the identical old lady of Threadneedle 
Street, she was so rich, and looked so unaccommodating.”* 

*A gentleman with a red whisker, upon which he established an 
amount of presumption not to be endured.” 
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a “aA young lady in pink, with little eyes.” 
* An elderly lady in a great fur cloak, who looked, in the dark. 


more like a hay- -stack than a lady, she was wrapped up to such a 
degree.” 


“ A most amiable person with a highly polished bald head.” 
~The most comfortable of landladies,’ and 
* The most attentive of landlords.”’ 


Of those with names. and drawn in as few strokes ax possible. are 
Mrs. Brandlev and her daughter in Great Expectations :—* The mother 
looked voung and the daughter looked old ; the mother’s complexion 
was pink, and the daughter's was vellow ; the ‘mother set up for frivolity, 
the daughter for theology. They were in what is called a good position, 
and visited. and were visited by numbers of people.” 

And Miss Haversham’s cousin. Georgiana, in the same book is 
tleseribed as “ An indigestive single woman, who called her rigidity 
religion. and her liver love.” And Mrs. Henry Spiker. in David 
Copperfield. “ an awful lady in a black velvet dress. and a great black 
velvet hat. looking like a near relation of Hamlet’s—say his aunt.” 

It would be easy to multiply instances, but that would be bevond the 
scope of this article. Enough has been said to prove the contention. 
that the genius of Dickens lavishly enriched his backgrounds with 
characters as defined as those to which he had given more detailed 
ilescriptions. None of his subordinate characters can be considered 
as sketches for his more finished portraits. although they might have 

served. under other conditions, as the chief personages of his stories 
[t is perhaps only to the student of Dickens that the enormous wealth 
of material which lies in his books is apparent; the average reader, 
in uw manner. sees but the surface, and is unaware of the rich veins of 
characterisation and description which are scattered from the beginning 
to the end of the volumes. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP ROLL OF HONOUR 


MVUERE can be little doubt that at the present juncture there must 
be a considerable number of members of the Fellowship who are 
serving with H.M. Forces. and that a valued record of names might be 
compiled and printed in these pages. and be added to from time to time. 
To further this end it is requested that all readers of this paragraph 
who know of such members or are themselves serving. will communicate 
the following particulars to the Editor. viz.. name. Branch, and 
regiment. 
The following names have already been mentioned mn our pages :— 


Norman L. Hall (Winnipeg Branch) Canadian Contingent. 
Skeet a 

R. W. Trowsdale : 

Rev. Dr. C. W. Gordon —., 
H. Honneyinan - 
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ies ORIGINAL OF THE INFANT PHENOMENON 


An Interview with OTIS SKINNER 


as J haa can be little question,” said Otis Skinner recently, 

that Charles Dickens, in his picture of stage life in Nicholas 
Nickleby showed a true knowledge of the strolling player and the 
conditions of his life. When Dickens limned the Crummels familv 
and the Infant Phenomenon. .he was writing about the life of the 
itinerant player of the mid-Victorian period. The types he has shown 
in Nicholas Nickleby are more or less true to-day. 

‘Dickens. drew his portraits,” continued Mr. Skinner. ~ from the 

company of a then well-known theatrical manager named Davenport, 
who had a circuit of theatres in England at a number of places, including 
Norwich and Portsmouth. The portrait of the Infant Phenomenon 
was drawn from old Davenport's daughter, a precocious child, who 
afterwards developed into an admirable and accomplished actress, 
known here and in England as Mrs. Lander. Her husband was a 
distinguished general in the American army. 
_“ Edmund Yates maintamed that Dickens had at one time been a 
member of Davenport's company in Portsmouth. His description 
of the journey of Nicholas and Smike to Portsmouth and their adven- 
tures with Crummels lends colour to this statement. Yates once 
ventured to broach the matter to Dickens, who laughed it off, although 
he admitted that it was the keenest disappointment of his life not to 
have been a successful actor. When Yates replied: ‘ But, Charles, 
you are a great novelist.” he retorted,“ that’s all very well, but 
I would rather have been a great actor and had the public at my 
feet.’ 

* When I was a young actor,” said Mr. Skinner, * I shared a dressing 
room in a Philadelphia stock company with an English comedian, W. A. 
Chapman, who had acted with little Miss Davenport in her father’s 
company. He maintained that Dickens had been a member of the 
same organization, although. of course, Dickens travelled with them 
incognito. Some years afterward, when Chapman was acting in 
London, it was said in the greenroom one night, that Dickens was in 
a private box. Chapman looked through a hole in the curtain and found 
that the novelist was the actor who had plaved with him with the 
Davenports. Chapman told me that Miss Davenport in her youth 
was not only one of the best Juliets, Portias and Paulines of her day, 
hut an accomplished singer, and she frequently essayed successfully 
the prima donna roles in a number of operas. American playgoers 
who were so fortunate as to witness the admirable act of Mrs. Lander 
in Giaconetti’s ‘ Ehzabeth’ and other great réles, will recall what a 
superb actress of tragedy she was iu her prime. More than once, I 
tried to draw her out about Nicholas Nickleby and the widely-circulated 
story that she had been the model of the Infant Phenomenon. The 
subject was uncongenial to her, for she passed it by.”—From The Sun- 
day Herald, Boston, March 21st, 1915. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


PRE-PICKWICKIAN STONE INSCRIPTIONS 


Sir,—I do not know whether this interesting scrap has ever appeared 
in The Dickensian, if not, it is worthy of a corner. 

Some few years ago at a meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres a stone of the ancient wall of Lutetia—-found during the 
excavations at the Quai aux Fleurs for the extension of the Metro- 
politan Railway-—which bore a mutilated inscription was produced, and 
the legend successfully deciphered. This fact has brought forth an 
interesting reminiscence, which would seem to be the parent of the fam- 
ous inscription, ~ Bill Stumps, his mark.” In 1779, while some building 
work was going on between Bellevue and Montmartre, a stone was 
found bearing an inscription which excited the interest of the archzo- 
logists. The stone was brought to the Academy’s premises at con- 
siderable expense, and the commission appointed to examine it went 
through a great scratching of pates over the letters visible, which ran 
as follows :— 
“ICIL 

ECHE 

MIND 


What vestige of an unknown tongue could this be ?. After all the 
learned discusssions, the beadle of Montmartre, hearing of the matter, 
came to see the stone, and without any difficulty he read the dark 
inscription. It was this: “‘Ici le chemin des anes” (‘‘ This is the 
asses’ route.’”’) The stone had been a kind of indication to the workmen 
who went to fetch plaster with donkeys froin the Montmartre quarries. 

This I found among some newspaper cuttings quite recently. 

Yours faithfully, 
8S. J. Aparr FirzGEraLp 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BRIGHTON.—The concluding meeting of the session took place 
at the lecture Hall, New Road, on the 10th April, when the programme 
had been arranged by the ladies of the branch. Recitals were given 
by Miss Beach, Miss Haile, Miss May Summers, Miss Katie Shaw, 
and Mr. Harry Streete, each of whom gave complete enjoyment to a 
large audience. Mr. Streete’s recital was especially acceptable on 
account of the musical accompaniment by Miss Torond. 


DUBLIN.—On March 10th, The Pickwick Papers occupied the 
attention of the members. The meeting was arranged by Mrs. W. 
Wilson, who presided and conducted matters in an exceedingly en- 
joyable and successful manner. Readings from the book were given 
by Mrs. Montgomery, Miss Heap and Mr. Matkin, whilst the musical 
part of the entertainment was admirably supplied by Miss Johnstone, 
Mrs. Scales and Mr. Rogers. The closing meeting of the session was 
held on March 24th, when a social was given ; the President, Sir Charles 
Cameron, C.B., occupied the chair. There was a very good attendance 
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of mnembers. After a short dramatic sketch under the direction of 
Miss Florence Bailey, a most enjoyable programme of music and 
recitals was given. The President in his remarks said some very 
good work was done by the branch during the session both froin a 
literary and social standpoint, and that he was glad to say it had not 
forgotten those who suffered so much through the effects of the present 
dreadful war. Two of the meetings have been devoted to raising 
contributions for the Belgian Relief and Red Cross Funds. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH. The concluding studies on The 
Pickwick Papers were given by Mrs. Aitchison Robertson, M.D.. and 
Miss Jerney Fairley in the G oold Hall on March 18th. Mrs. Robertson's 
contribution, ** Some Thoughts on Tony Weller,” was distinguished by 
a vein of playful wit in which she dealt with the character of Tony as 
an ever cheerful man and affectionate father. and, incidentally. spoke 
of the charm of the old coaching days so graphically described by 
Dickens. Miss Fairley’s paper. ~The Humour of The Pickwick 
Papers,” was written with a freshness of style, and was full of epigram- 
matic expressions. Her appreciation of Charles Dickens's humour 
as contrasted with the methods of present day writers displayed a wide 
range of reading, and retained the interest of the audience from first 
tolast. Mr. David MacRitchie presided. © The annual genera! meeting 
was held on April ist, and the following oftice-bearers were unanimously 
re-elected : Mr. David MacRitchie, president ; secretaries. Mr. R. C. H. 
Morison and Mr. Archibald Y. Howie; ‘reasurer, Mr. Henry Holden. 
The report of the session was extremely satisfactory, and showed that 
notwithstanding the difficulties of carrying on the branch in war tine, 
the membership had actually increased since the opening meeting. 


(@LOUCESTER.-- The last meeting of the session was held on the 
7th April when A Tale of Two Cities again figured in the progranune. 
Messrs. H. N. Flewker and J. W. Barnett undertook the task of sun- 
marising chapters 6 to 14 in order to finish the book this session, and 
the ability which these gentlenen displayed in doing so met with warn 
commendation from the large audience. The tragic finale. in which 
Sydney Carton sacrifices himself for Evremond was recited in a thrill- 
ing manner by Miss Edith Shipway. a young lady who is making rapid 
headway locally in elocution. and she was heartily applauded for her 
effort. It was decided to re-nominate Mr. H. W. Bruton for a scat on 
the General Council of the Fellowship, and alxo to hold a swniner 
excursion. During the session the sum of £25 17s. 19d. hax been 
subscribed by members for the Mayors Belgian Relief Fund, in 
addition to the £30 realised from Mr. Dickens’s recital for the Red 
Cross funds. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON. A inost) enjoyable 
evening was spent by the members on March 24th. Owing to 
indisposition, Mr. Willian Ray, L.C.C., who was to have read a paper 
on ~ The Elizabethan Drama,’ was unable to fulfil his engagement, but 
fortunately an admirable substitute was found in Mr. John Tosceni, the 
well-known elocutionist, the Chairman heing Mr. D. W. Marpole. Mr. 
Tosceni gave selections froin Dombey and Son, followed by a recital 
of David Copperfield’s courtship, and the death of Sidney Carton. 


LONDON. Vhis Branch finished the winter session on the 9th wto., 
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with what may aptly be called a joyous evening. The first part of the 
programme was devoted to songs and recitals. Among the artistes 
being Mr. Thomas Bentley—who gave a series of character sketches 
from. Dickens in his own finished and _ life-like manner, Professor 
Miles in his recital of ‘“‘ The Ivy Green ” and another poem to his own 
accompaniment on the zither, and Miss Madeline Clayton in **The Child’s 
Story,” and a duologue from The Old Curiosity Shop. The second 
portion of the bill was filled by ‘‘ The Trial Scene from Pickwick.” 
The novelty of the performance lay in the mise en scéne for which Mr. 
F. T. Harry, who produced the little play, was responsible. Briefly, 
the hall was effectually transformed into a Court of Law in which the 
audience represented the spectators, jurymen answered to the names 
from the auditorium, the two ‘‘ wirtuous females”? with Mrs. and 
Master Bardell came down the centre gangway amid much scuffing 
on the part of Master Bardell, who expressed his unwillingness to take 
part in the proceedings by exclaiming through his sobs, ‘“‘ I don’t want 
to have another father,” and from the gallery old Mr. Weller bellowed 
forth his celebrated dictum as to the authentic spelling of the family 
name. The characterization generally speaking was perfect, thanks 
partly to the fact that all who took part were keen Dickensians, many 
of whom are also amateur actors of repute; and partly to the skill of 
the costumier and wigmaker ; while the side-play (or the ‘‘ business ”’ 
as actors term it) was both artistic and convincing. The facial express- 
ion of Mr. Pickwick (Mr. Arthur Waugh) was in itself a joy ; the modesty 
and self-consciousness of Mr. Phunky (Mr. Vokes), were in complete 
contrast to the asinine behaviour and general confusion of mind, due 
to the same cause, on the part of Mr. Winkle (Mr. Chinnery). Sergeant 
Buzfuz (Professor Miles) made every point in the celebrated oration, 
while Sergeant Snubbin (Mr. Hill) in an interpolated but nevertheless 
admirably conceived speech on behalf of the defendant ought by all 
the laws of logic to have carried with him the “ high-minded and intelli- 
gent” jury. And it was an intelligent jury and no mistake. Master 
Bardell (Miss Peggy Pinfold) behaved generally as boys of his age 
and station are expected to do on such like solemn occasions. The 
replies and general bearing of the immortal Sam (Mr. F. T. Harry) 
evoked some of the heartiest laughter of the evening. Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh (Mr. Crotch). Mrs. Sanders (Mrs. Hill) Mrs. Bardell (Mrs. 
Waugh) and Mrs. Cluppins (Miss Lowe), Mr. Skimpin (Mr. Pattison), 
Tony Weller (Mr. Dexter), were each successful in their respective 
parts. ‘The cast comprised thirty-four in all, and the entire representa- 
tion was an unqualified success. The programme consisted of eight 
pages fully illustrated and printed on art paper. Copies may be had 
of the secretary post free threepence. 


MANCHESTER.—A very successful session was brought to a close 
on Friday, the 26th March, when Mr. Ben H. Mullen (President), occu- 
pied the chair. The annual report was presented, shewing an addition 
of twenty new members during the year, and a substantial balance 
in the hands of the treasurer. Mr. J. Lewis Paton, M.A., High Master 
of the Manchester Grammar Schoo! was unanimously elected to succeed 
Mr. Mullen in the presidency, Mr. Mullen being heartily thanked for 
the great interest he has shown in the branch during his year of office. 
Mr. Arthur Humphreys was re-elected Hon. Secretary and Mr. J. Lea 
Axon, Hon. Treasurer, and these two gentlemen were appointed to 
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represent the branch at the forthcoming Conference. At the close 
of the business, Mr. Humphreys gave a short paper with lantern 
illustrations on “‘ Here and There in Dickensland.” 


PORTSMOUTH.-—-The Annual Elocutionary Competition was held 
on March 3lst, for the two medals given by the Mayor, Alderman J. H. 
Corke. The pieces selected were, ‘“‘ Mrs. Gamp in the House of the 
Moulds,” “ Bok Cratchit’s Christmas Party,” “‘ The Dying Peasant Boy,” 
** Mr. Bumble’s Courtship,” “The Death of Sidney Carton,” and ** Mr. 
Pickwick and the Cabman.” The items were interspersed by a high- 
class musical programme. The Mayoress was warmly thanked by the 
Hon. Secretary for presenting the medals, who announced that the 
outing for the necessitous blind would take place on June 24th. 
On April 12th a meeting of the Council was held, and it was decided to 
take another £200 from the deposit account at the bank and invest 
it in the same property in which the £600 was already invested on 
mortgage. It is hoped to secure the other £200 to complete the £1,000, 
so that the salary of the Dickens Nurse, who is working in the district in 
which Charles Dickens was born, shall be secured in perpetuity. 


SHEFFIELD.—On March 19th, an event unique in the annals ot 
the branch took place, in the form of a Dickens Exhibition, which, 
open all day and evening in the Cutlers’ Hall, commanded a good 
measure of support both from members and the general public. The 
exhibits included many remarkable items of Dickensiana, amongst 
which were a number of first editions, foreign and special and curious 
editions. Interest amongst the books shown was aroused in particular 
hy a copy of Barnaby Rudge, bound in wood from a beam taken from 
Newgate Gateway. and carved with a representation of same; Hdwin 
Drood, completed by a spirit pen; a first edition of Dombey and Son, 
extra illustrated by a number of original water colour drawings by 
“IXvd” and accompanied by a long and interesting original letter 
from Charles Dickens, specially mentioning his writing of the story. 
Probably the most striking item amongst the books to a Sheffield audi- 
ence, was a copy of David Copperfield trom Charles Dickens’s own 
library, presented ‘To Brookes of Sheffield by Charles Dickens,” 
and inscribed to that effeet in the well-known characteristic hand- 
writing. Interesting also was a specially illustrated American Edition 
of the Christmas Carol. of which only 500 copies were printed. In 
the Picture Gallery some two to three hundred exhibits were shown, 
including 14 water colours of Dickens scenes by Paul Brandon. an 
original portrait by John Leech, a coloured print of Dickens as ** Cap- 
tain Bobadil,’ of which only 30 copies were printed, a large number of 
proof engravings of illustrations, including examples by Thos. Onwhyn, 
Phiz, A. B. Frost, ete. Amongst the Dickensiana was included a fine 
set. of pocket handkerchiefs, one printed with a full list of the IXing’s 
Taxes, mcluding the window tax, a Pickwick one and a fine portrait 
of ** Boz” surrounded by characters from this ¢mmnortal work. Various 
original letters, Dickens china, busts. bronzes. medallious. a butter 
knife, with monogram, from Charles Dickens’s own table, numerous por- 
traits and miniatures were shown. — An original play bill and admission 
ticket for reading claimed attention. Interesting original drawings, 
paintings and pastels of the work of Cruikshank, Phiz. and John 
Leech inade clear the individual talent and methods adopted by these 
artistes. A set of Dickens silhouettes and stencils for cutting same, 
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the work of a member, Mr. E. A. Jessop, created great interest. Exhi- 
bits were lent by Mr. B. W. Matz, Mr. William Brookes, Mr. W. T. 
Freemantle, Mr. Frank §. Bush, Mr. F. H. Sowersby, Mrs. Moorhouse 
Hope, Mr. Samuel Wells, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Bagnall and others. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The Annual General Meeting was held on 
Monday, April 12th, when the Committee’s report, which was of a very 
satisfactory character, was presented. The Treasurer’s report and 
Balance Sheet showed a balance in favour of the Fellowship. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. A. C. Hallett. The election of officers was pro- 
ceeded with. Dr. Alex Hill, M.A., M.D., etc., was re-elected President, 
and the vacancies caused by the deaths of Mr. J. R. Smith, J.P. and 
Mr. Harman (Vice-Presidents), were filled by the election of Rev. 
Canon Mitchell, M.A.. and Mr. G. W. Sandell. The decease of Mrs. 
Seaward created another vacancy which was filled by the election of 
Mrs. G. H. Bishop. The Committee were re-elected, but three vacancies 
were supplied by the election of Mrs. Paul and Messrs. Harmer and 
R. H. Plascott. The Secretary (Mr. Winship) and the Treasurer 
{Miss Conroy) were re-elected. 


SOUTHEND.—On March 25th, Mr. W. Walter Crotch read a paper 
on “ The Humourists of Dickens,” at Lindisfarne College. Mr. Grace, 
J.P. presided. The lecturer treated the humourists from a unique 
standpoint. Dickens, said Mr. Crotch, in his contributions to the 
happiness of men, used two sets of characters. The first are humorous 
without being humourists; the second are humourists because they 
expound naturally the philosophy from which all humour springs. 
The Dickens humour was something much nobler than the art of 
raising a laugh at the common incongruities and inconsistencies of life. 
The mere obvious and vulgar manifestations of the comic are frequently 
the falsest kind of humour. Behind the laugh and the joke there should 
be some humanist quality if it is to possess the high characteristic of 
real humour. Genial wit and humour are the true and faithful servants 
of wisdom. It is the compound which constitutes the genuine article. 
No man ean be a humourist who is not a humanist, for the humanist is 
the seer of mankind as a whole. It is only the large vision of human 
relationships which gives men a sense of proportion and that sense is 
clearly an integral part of the sense of humour. Through all Dickens’s 
delineations there comes to every reflective spirit a-self-revelation of 
complicity in all the frailties of the common life. That revelation 
is a call to social service ; through it we realise that only if we compass 
the salvation of society can we secure the salvation of our own souls, 


WINNIPEG.-—The branch at their March meeting enjoyed a splendid 
production of The Cricket on the Hearth, and they have been asked 
to repeat the play in April in aid of patriotic purposes. The premier 
honours went to Mrs. Fielding, who played a very heavy réle with sus- 
tained dramatic power. Fred Neeves, as a carrier, was true to the 
part. Excellent imitative ability and “‘make up” was shown by 
Mrs. CG. Bennett, as Tilly Slowboy, a rather slatternly servant girl. 
The pathetic figures of the aged toymaixer and his blind daughter were 
well done by Fred C. West and Miss Edythe Flanders respectively, 
and all the others were exceptionally good. The scenery was largely 
supplied by Mr. Neeves from personal property brought with him from 
London. The following is a list of those taking part :—Mrs. Peerybingle 
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Mrs. E. Fielding ; Tilly Slowboy, Mrs. G. Bennett ; John Peeryhingle, 
Mr. Fred Neeves; The Stranger. Mr. 8. A. Bennett ; Caleb Plummer, 
Mr. Fred C. West ; Mr. Tackleton, Mr. 8. T. Stephens; Bertha. Miss 
Edythe Flanders; Mrs. Fielding, Miss Reynolds; May Fielding. Miss 
Smith; Man, Mr. Glen Reid. Mr. Harry Conder was chairman. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The Annual General Meeting 
of members was held in the Accountants’ Hall on the 30th March, 
when Office-bearers and Committee for the ensuing year were elected. 
Mr. H. M. Steele, who had been Vice-President and Chairman of Com- 
mittee for the past three years, tendered his resignation. and Mr. 
W. A. Callander, a former Secretary and one of the founders of the 
Society, was unanimously appointed to fll the vacancy. The Chairman 
indicated that next year it was proposed to carry through the syllabus 
on the usual lines with the exception that the Birthday Celebration 
Social Function would not be held. He further stated that it was 
gratifying that in spite of the remission of 1914-15 subscription 
owing to the curtailed syllabus the Society’s finances were in a strong 
position and he asked the approval of the meeting to subscribe from 
the funds £100 to name the * Tiny Tim” Cot in the East Park Home 
for Sick Children. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 
~ History,’ a poem by Grif Alexander. Pittsburg Dispatch, March 
9th. 
~ Crust and Crumbs,”’ by Albert Ernest Stafford [Smythe] (Dickens 
and A Tale of Two Cities). Toronto Sunday World, February 28th. 
i ~ L’imagination de Dickens,” by Taine. Everyman, April 2nd. 
* Dickens’s Secret ’? (Mystery of the Drood Family), by J. Cuming 
Walters. Bookman, April. 
*A Dickens Fireside Fantasy,” by Stephen Teacicks New York. 
The Bookman, April. 
* Dickens Proved a Real Suffragist.”’ by Miriam Teichner. Vew 
York Globe, March 16th. 
~ Charles Dickens: His Times and Types.” Bucks Examiner. 
March 20th. 
~The Medical Pickwick. 
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Lancet, Marea 27th and April Ist. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
MAY 


lt. Hackney: Dinner at the George and Vulture, at 6-30 p.m. 
li. Redditch: Musical Evening and Annual Meeting at the Alms- 
houses, at 8 p.m. 

13. London: Council Meeting at 30 Charing Cross. at 7 p.in. 

21. London: Dickens Fellowship Conference. Public Meeting at 

Memorial] Hall, Farringdon Street, at 8 p.m. 

22. London: Dickens Fellowship Conference. Business Meeting at 
ll a.m..at Hamilton House. Dinner at Frascati’s Restaurant, 
at 7-50 p.m. 


Reproduced from the original. drawing by Phiz, with Dickens’s inscription thereon. 


